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THE PERSIAN FRIENDS OF HERODOTUS. 

From what sources did Herodotus draw the materials for his history ? 
At what date or dates did he compose it ? These inquiries have an endless 
fascination for the student of Herodotus, which is not lessened by the fact 
that they admit of no certain answer. The combinations which will be 
suggested in this paper have, so far as I know, not been suggested before ; 
but if, as is extremely likely, they have already been made, there is always a 
certain interest in the fact that two inquirers, working independently, have 
come to the same conclusions. 

It is not necessary to give evidence of the fact that Herodotus himself 
was highly satisfied with his own sources of information as to Persian history, 
and that he considered he could speak with authority upon it. (Cf. e.g. i. 95.) 
Nor is it necessary to give evidence for the view that Herodotus had on some 
points official or semi-official Persian information : e.g. in his account 
of the satrapies in Bk. III., of the Royal Road in Bk. V., and of the Persian 
army in Bk. VII. 

These two points will be assumed, and also that Herodotus is a trust- 
worthy witness, that he reports truly what he has heard, without exaggeration 
or suppression, and that he had some idea of the differing value of various 
witnesses. The problem then is to find a Persian source from which Herodotus 
could derive : 

(1) Information that seemed to him trustworthy as to the rise of the 
Achaemenid house, and its establishment on the throne. 

(2) Official details as to the resources and organization of the Persian 
Empire in the fifth century. 

(3) Definite information as to the inner court circle of Susa. The story, 
e.g. as to Amestris and the wife of Masistes (ix. 108 sq.) is told by Herodotus 
with as much fulness of detail and with as complete a confidence, as the story 
of the Philaidae in the Chersonese or that of Alexander of Macedon. 

It is not suggested that these stories and others like them are to be 
accepted by us as accurate, but only that Herodotus considered he had 
full grounds for relating in detail events and motives which would be 
unknown to ordinary informants, outside of court circles. 

Now it can hardly be supposed that Herodotus, when himself in the 
East, ever penetrated into the government offices, much less up the back-stairs 
of the court. Even apart from his ignorance of all languages but Greek, he 
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was only in the position of an ordinary traveller, seeing the wonders of the 
great king's realm on sufferance. No Persian grandee, still less one of the 
intimate court circle, would have unbosomed himself confidentially to an obscure 
Greek, travelling in the company of merchants, and not improbably engaged 
in business on his own account. 

It may be maintained that Herodotus' informants were his own country- 
men, who were either treading as exiles the antechambers of Susa or engaged 
there professionally, as was Democedes, or Apollonides (Ctesias, 29, 42), 1 the 
immoral physician from Cos. This seems, however, less likely, having regard 
to two points : 

(1) The accuracy of Herodotus' information as to Persian names, and the 
fulness of his details on many matters which would be quite outside of the 
sphere of interest of an ordinary Greek. The information we get from Ctesias, 
the Greek court physician of the next generation, does not give us a high idea 
of the sources of information open to, or of the accuracy of, the Greek 
hangers-on of the Great King. 

(2) Herodotus' own tone is always that of one who speaks with 
authority, and who considers he has sure sources of information. Of course 
this second argument will be worthless to those who look on Herodotus as an 
inquirer prepared to accept any information, and prepared also to maintain 

, it was the best information, simply because he had it. 

The assumption that Herodotus had real and special sources of informa- 
tion as to Persian affairs, and the still more probable assumption that he did 
not find these when himself in the East, lead us to the conclusion that 
Herodotus must have met nearer home persons qualified to give him accurate 
and detailed information on Oriental matters, under circumstances which 
permitted him to question them carefully : such a source of information it is 
usually supposed that he found in Demaratus (cf. Matzat, Hermes vi. p. 479 
8eq., and others), who may well have furnished Herodotus with many of his 
details as to Xerxes' invasion. The object of this paper is to suggest another 
and even more important source for his inner history of the Persian 
Court. 

The passage in Herodotus is of considerable importance ; he ends Bk. III. 
(c. 160) with the words ' the son of this Megabyzus was Zopyrus, who went 
over to Athens as a deserter from the Persians.' 

The date of this desertion, and its significance will be considered later ; 
first it is necessary to emphasize the fact that Zopyrus, if Herodotus really 
met him, is exactly the informant who satisfies the conditions of our inquiry, 
for he was one who was certainly able to give Herodotus the information 
desired, and one moreover who was likely to give it just in the form in which 
Herodotus reproduces it. 



1 The references to Ctesias are given to C. inaccessible; valueless ao the works of Ctesias 

M tiller's edition, published with the history of ure, a critical edition in a cheap and handy 

Horodotus (Paris. F. Didot, 1844). This seems form would be of great convenience to students 

the edition most geneially used, but it is very of Graeco-Oriental history. 
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THE PERSIAN FRIENDS OF HERODOTUS 39 

The reasons for holding this are obvious : 

(1) Zopyrus belonged to the inner circle of the Persian Court. He was 
the grandson of Amestris, the terrible wife of Xerxes, and the nephew of that 
monarch. Hence he would have known intimately the whole dark history 
of court intrigues, and his story as told us by Ctesias (especially 29. 42 — 3) 
corresponds exactly to the picture of cruelty and lust on which Herodotus just 
lifts the curtain. 

(2) He was the son of Megabyzus, one of Xerxes' six generals in chief 
against Greece (vii. 82 — 121). Hence he was in a position to know the 
full details of the Persian army list, which Herodotus gives us at such 
length in Bk. VII. Moreover this connexion would give him the detailed 
knowledge of the stages of the Royal Road which Herodotus reproduces 
from some Persian source in Bk. V. (cc. 52 — 3). 

It may be added that the arrogant suggestion of an attack on Susa, 
which accompanies the account of the Royal Road (v. 49), is quite in keeping 
with the character of a Persian prince whose Hellenic sympathies have led him 
to desert his country. It is of course quite out of place in the mouth of the 
Ionian Aristagoras, who wanted only defence against the Great King. 

(3) His grandfather had been governor of Babylon, and of the resources 
of this satrapy Herodotus had especially full information (i. 192, iii. 92); it 
must be added, however, that Herodotus gives these as they were under the 
satraps that succeeded Zopyrus. 

It will be seen then that Zopyrus had special facilities for giving official 
information on two of the points (i.e. the Army and the Royal Road) where 
Herodotus preserves it, and that on the third point, the organization of the 
Empire, he had also some special qualifications for giving information, though 
not to so marked an extent ns in the two previous cases. When we turn from 
Herodotus' information as to the present resources of Persia to his accounts 
of its past history, Zopyrus again fits in with the requirements of our inquiry. 
Herodotus of course had far too much information as to Persian history to 
have derived it exclusively from any one source. But on two important 
episodes at least Zopyrus was a particularly qualified witness. 

(1) Herodotus' account of the conspiracy against the Pseudo-Smerdis is 
in marked contrast to that of Ctesias in the accuracy of its names, and 
(perhaps it may be added) in the general correctness of its outline. 

Now the grandfather and the namesake of the deserting Zopyrus had 
been one of the Seven Conspirators, and the story of that crisis in Persian 
history must have been a tradition in his family, and Herodotus may well 
have heard it from him. This supposition throws considerable light on one 
of the most disputed passages in Herodotus. If we assume that the historian 
obtained from Zopyrus the famous account of the debate of the Seven as to 
'possible forms of government, we have at once an explanation of the curious 
and surprising insistency with which the historian maintains the accuracy of 
his version (iii. 80, vi. 43), and also of its very un-Oriental character. Modern 
critics rightly agree with the sceptics of Herodotus' own day in doubting the 
authenticity of the speeches said then to have been delivered. Full of 
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interest as these speeches are, they are interesting as giving us Greek political 
ideas of the fifth century, and not as reproducing the sentiments of Persian 
grandees of the sixth century. But the colouring is not that of Herodotus 
himself: it is clearly derived from some informant, whom he considers of 
special value. If we attribute the whole version to an occidentalized 
Persian, who was yet the grandson of one of the conspirators, we have a full 
and sufficient explanation at once of Herodotus' mistaken confidence and of 
the curiously misplaced colouring which has offended critics from Herodotus' 
own dny to our own. 2 

Again if we suppose that Zopyrus was Herodotus 1 informant as to the 
conspiracy, we get a reasonable explanation of the serious blunder with which 
Herodotus concludes his story. The historian is ignorant of the real claim of 
Darius to the throne, and makes his winning it the result of a trick (iii. 84). 
This perversion is exactly what we should expect from a Persian whose father 
and himself had alike Buffered at the hands of the Achaemenid family. 
If anything is clear as to the inner history of Persia at this time, it is that 
certain noble houses resented the predominance of one royal family, and that 
Megabyzus was conspicuous for this independence. I must return to this 
point later, but we may notice the same colouring in the remark with which 
Herodotus introduces his story of Cyrus : * Following the report of some of the 
Persians, those I mean who do not desire to glorify the history of Cyrus, but 
to speak that which is in fact true ' (i. 95). The story that follows corre- 
sponds to this introduction : Herodotus ignores the royal descent of Cyrus 
from Achaemenes, although in Bk. VII. 11 he has rightly recorded the 
names of the Achaemenid family. Herodotus' informant knew the facts as 
to Darius' accession, but did not choose to draw the attention of the Greek 
historian to them. 

The other episode of Persian history which here especially concerns 
us is the story of the second capture of Babylon in Bk. Ill (cc. 153 seq.). 
It will be obvious to anyone that this account as a whole might well have 
been derived from the grandson of the man who is the hero of the story, and 
there are certain points in it which look like a special family tradition, 
e.g. the details as to the mule prodigy in c. 153, and as to the special honours 
to Zopyrus in c. 160 — ' no one of the Persians surpassed him (i.e. Zopyrus) in 
good service, either of those who came after or of those who had gone before, 
excepting Cyrus alone.' 

Of the historic value of the story, I shall speak at the end of this paper. 
So far I have tried to show that Zopyrus the deserter is exactly the informant 

2 I submit that this explanation of the well Protagoras. His theory has not a scrap of 

known difficulty as' to these speeches is far more evidence in its favour, and £. Meyer (Fotsch. i. 

satisfactory than the view that sees in them 201-2) well says * Maass makes Herodotus a 

an instance of the composito character of simpleton, if he imagines that he could ' 

Herodotus' work. Maass, e.g. {ffermca xzii. 581 impose on the public as historical facts inven- 

seq.), on the strength of a supposed }»arallel tions of his good friend Protagoras.' Moreover 

in Jsocrates, argues that the historian has here the theory ignores Herodotus' insistence on his 

introduced some of the ' negative arguments' own accuracy, which is surely a most important 

(Kara&<{\kovT*s XJ701) of his contemporary point. 
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from whom Herodotus might have derived important passages in his work, 
and that certain features in the narrative are more easily explained, if we 
suppose he did so derive them, than on any other supposition. 

There is one more- passage in Herodotus which may well have come 
from Zopyrus, i.e. the account of the unsuccessful attempt of the Persian 
Sataspes to circumnavigate Africa (iv. 43). This account presents just the 
same features as some of those which have been already considered, i.e. there 
is an intimate knowledge of the relationships of the inner court circle of 
Susa, and of the cruelty and lust which prevailed there. The offence of 
Sataspes was committed against the daughter of Zopyrus the deserter, and 
may well have been one of the causes which inflamed his hatred and' 
jealousy of the Achaemenidae. Some suggest, however, that Herodotus' 
source here is revealed in his concluding words : he describes how the 
servant of Sataspes after his master's death escaped to Samos, and there was 
robbed by a Samian whose name Herodotus knew, though he considerately 
suppresses it. This part of the story must have been heard by Herodotus 
in Samos, but it is not unlikely that he adds it as confirming from an 
independent Samian source what he had himself learned from one who was 
in the most intimate way concerned in the story. 

But it is now necessary to consider if Herodotus was likely to have met 
the younger Zopyrus or indeed could have met him. 

To answer this question we must consider the date of the Persian's 
desertion. All our information as to this is derived from Ctesias (29. 
33-43). Now that author seems, speaking generally, about the most 
untrustworthy of our ancient authorities, and in his account of the events 
that now concern us, he is clearly wrong on some points, e.g. he contradicts 
Thucydides as to the name of the place where Inarus and the Greeks in 
Egypt offered their last resistance to the Persians : he calls it Byblus (29. 34), 
Thuc. (i. 109) calls it Prosopitis. 

But it is obvious that Ctesias had means of knowing the inner history of 
the Persian court, however badly he used those means at times; he was 
physician there in the generation after the events he is describing ; and, as he 
had this department of his subject mainly to himself, he was not liable to 
be misled in his details as to court-scandals by the burning desire to con- 
tradict Herodotus which was so misleading to him in his account of more 
important events. And his narrative as to Megabyzus and Zopyrus is 
consistent in its main outlines with what we know elsewhere, and is confirmed 
in one important point by an undesigned coincidence with Herodotus. Ctesias 
makes Megabyzus die at the age of 76 (29. 41) ; this advanced age agrees 
with Herodotus' account of that veteran, and especially with the detail (iv. 
43) that he had a granddaughter of marriageable age before 465 B.C. 

Assuming then, as is generally done, that Ctesias may be depended on 
for these personal details, we have the following data for determining the 
chronology of the family of Zopyrus. Megabyzus reduced Egypt, and 
received the submission on terms of Inarus and the Greeks in 454, probably 
early in the summer of that year (so Busolt, iii. p. 330). The vengeance of 
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Amestris was delayed>for five years, but in the end the safe conduct was violated, 
Inarus was impaled and the Greek prisoners were executed. This must have 
happened then about 450. Megabyzus, angry at the violation of the terms 
arranged by him, proceeded to revolt in his satrapy of Syria, and fought two 
campaigns against his royal master. It may well be that the renewed attack 
of the Greeks on Cyprus under Oimon (spring of 449) was connected with 
this civil war in the Persian Empire, and that the reconciliation of the 
rebel satrap with Artaxerxes, which followed in the year 448, was a part of 
the same negotiations which led to the agreement (whether definitely 
concluded or simply tacitly understood) loosely called the ' Peace of Callias,' 
or the ' Peace of Cimon.' 

It is surely permissible to conjecture that the Greek victories had their 
natural effect at the Persian court and led to division of opinion there ; one 
section of its grandees would urge that Persian policy should be modified, 
and that the victorious Occidentals should be conciliated ; another section 
would be confirmed by disaster in the old national traditions. If such a 
division took place, Megabyzus was clearly the head of the Hellenizing 
party in Persia : this is seen in his conciliatory attitude in Egypt, and agrees 
with the story of Ctesias (in itself improbable) that he had declined to attack 
Delphi when ordered by Xerxes (29. 27). The de facto suspension of hostilities 
between Athens and the Great King marked the triumph of the policy of 
Megabyzus ; but so far as he personally was concerned, the Great King was not 
disposed to overlook his independent spirit, and the too successful general, 
having once more offended Artaxerxes, by interference in his hunting, was 
banished for five years (29. 40-41). This banishment may be conjectured 
i to have taken place before the end of 448, in which case the final restoration 
' of Megabyzus to favour would fall about 443. 

Ctesias gives no hint how soon his death followed, but goes on to tell of 
the misconduct of his widow Amytis and her lingering illness and death. 
We can only guess at the length of time required for these events, which 
were immediately followed by the desertion of Zopyrus, but they can easily 
be fitted into three years, and the desertion of Zopyrus will then fall in 440. This 
year is probable in itself, for it is obvious from Thucydides' (i. 115) account of 
the Samian revolt that the war party at the Persian court had the upper 
hand in that year. That there was a connexion between the desertion of 
Zopyrus and the general relations of Athens and Persia is not generally 
recognized ; but it is probable in itself, and it is confirmed by the parallel 
events of- the next generation, when, if we may trust Andocides {de Pace 29; 
cf. Busolt, III. 1354, 1417), hostilities with the Great King were precipitated 
by the Athenian alliance with the rebel Amorges in Caria (cf. Th. viii. 5). 
Perhaps the relation may be one of cause, and not of effect as has been 
suggested above, and the desertion of Zopyrus may have led to the intrigues 
of Pissuthnes (Th. i. 115) against Athens, not been caused by them. In this 
case we should have to antedate the desertion by a year, i.e. place it about 
441. The point cannot be settled, but either date, 441 or 440, can be fitted in 
with the narrative of Ctesias. 
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The sequel of that narrative confirms materially the political im- 
portance which has been assigned above to the conduct of Zopyrus. He 
went, we are told (Ctes. 29. 43), with the Athenians against Caunus in Caria, 
and there met his death when endeavouring to negociate the surrender of 
that town to the Athenians. This expedition most probably was connected 
with the troubles caused by the Samian revolt; Pericles (i. 116) himself 
made a demonstration in the direction of Caunus in 440, and we know from 
the tribute lists that there was something like a general revolt in the 'Carian 
quarter* of the Athenian Empire at this period (Busolt, iii. 554). So far as 
concerns Zopyrus and Caunus, we know (if we may trust Ctesias) that Caunus 
remained for a short time under the authority of the Great King, for Amestris 
was able to impale the unlucky Caunian whose hands had Cast the deadly stone 
against her traitorous grandson. But Caunus was again under Athenian 
authority in 436 (LG. I. 244), when it figures at the head of the list of the 
1 Ionian Tribute ' payers. Hence the death of Zopyrus must certainly fall 
before this year. Perhaps we may suggest that the cruelty of Amestris worked 
for Athens more effectually than the arms of Zopyrus : it was not likely to 
stimulate loyalty to the Great King, when his subjects were impaled for too 
successful a resistance to a traitor because that traitor was of royal blood. It 
seems therefore that we may date the death of Zopyrus with fair confidence at 
the end of 440 or early in 439. It must come in before the reduction of Samos, 
and the restitution of the status^quo with Persia. Pericles, then at the 
height of his influence, was not likely after this to provoke Persia by reckless 
expeditions against Caria (cf. Busolt, iii. 544-5). 

To sum up then this part of the argument. The desertion of Zopyrus 
was not a mere personal freak : it was the act of a Persian prince whose family 
had shown Hellenic prejudices before, and was connected with political events 
of great importance : it probably took place in 441 or 440, and his death 
followed within a year. 

Before discussing the bearing of these dates on the life of Herodotus, 
I must first refer to two other (and varying) dates which have been assigned 
for the desertion of Zopyrus. Rawlinson {ad loc.) says : ' this is probably the 
latest event mentioned by Herodotus. It is mentioned by Ctesias almost 
immediately before the death of Artaxerxes, and so belongs most likely to the 
year 426 or 425/ The ' and so ' begs the whole question : there is no causal 
connexion between what Ctesias says of Zopyrus and what he says of 
Artaxerxes. And it is most difficult to fit an Athenian expedition against 
Caria into the years 426 and 425. And moreover had Herodotus known of the 
death of Zopyrus, he would almost certainly have mentioned it; and it seems 
that he must have known, had it happened after his return to Athens about 
430: this point, however, will be dealt with later. 

Kirchhoff refers incidentally to the desertion of Zopyrus in his famous 
paper 'Die Entstehungszeit des Herodotischen Geschichtwerks ' (Abh. d. 
K. A. der W. Berlin, 1878, p. 16), and calculates it, from the data given by 
Ctesias, as falling between 445 and 431 (which is obviously true), but much 
' nearer the latter date than the former ; ' this latter statement is, I think I 
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have shown, quite unproven. Kirchhoff' uses the point simply to prove that 
Herodotus wrote the end of Bk. III. at a later period than the first two and 
a half books ; the desertion, he argues, is one of the events of which Herodotus 
was not aware when he went to Thurii, and of which he heard on his return 
to Athens about 432. But Kirchhoff quite fails to consider the connexion 
of the Zopyrus episode with the general course of events, and he omits also 
to notice what seems to be by far its more important bearing on the question 
of the date when Herodotus composed his work. 

Ilt is this point omitted by Kirchhoff that must now be considered. 
Herodotus knows half of the story told by Ctesias, but not the whole of it : he 
gives us the desertion of Zopyrus, but not his death in the Athenian service. 
Now this might well be thought to be a far more significant omission than any 
of the others in Herodotus' history on which Kirchhoff lays such great stress. 
I cannot think that, if Herodotus had known, when he wrote Book HI. 160, the 
tragic end of Zopyrus' chequered career, he would have omitted to chronicle 
it. It presents an exact parallel to the story of Sophanos at Plataea (ix. 75) 
or of the diviner Hegesistratus (ix. 37), in both of which cases Herodotus tells 
the story of their deaths, though it has no bearing on the context in which he 
introduces them. Other instances could be given, but these are sufficient. 

If, however, we suppose that Herodotus left Athens for the West in 440, 
it becomes much easier to understand why no record is given of the subse- 
quent story of Zopyrus. Moreover a good and sufficient reason can be 
suggested why the historian should have started on his travels again just at 
this time. 

If anything can be stated as certain as to the life and interests of 
Herodotus, it is that he had a close connexion with Samos, and a great 
affection for that island and its inhabitants. Samos plays a larger part in his 
history than any other Greek city except Athens and perhaps Sparta, and the 
historian is invariably a * little blind to their faults/ and ' very kind to their 
virtues/ Hence it is surely not carrying conjecture far to suppose that 
Herodotus was deeply grieved to see Athens and Samos at deadly enmity, 
and his own friend, the poet Sophocles, in command against his former 
Ionian home. We may therefore date with some confidence Herodotus' 
departure for Thurii as taking place in 440. 

It is true that Strabo (p. 656) says that Herodotus ' took part in the 
colony to Thurii,' and that Suidas (s.v. 'H/nJSoto?) says he went i$ to Sovpiov 
airouci£6jjL€vov inrb t&p 'AOrjvaicov — ' when it was being colonized by the 
Athenians ; ' but even if it were necessary to attach great importance to the 
exact words of these authorities — and in the case of Suidas at any rate, the 
notice of Herodotus is full of demonstrable inaccuracies — their words are 
quite consistent with the view that he joined the colony three or four years 
after it had been sent out. No one would hesitate to count John Harvard 
among the ' founders of New England,' although he did not sail with the 
Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. 
I • The connexion of Herodotus and Zopyrus then may be briefly conjectured 
' to be as follows. Zopyrus arriving in Athens in 441 or 440 would naturally 
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come into contact with one who like himself had been a Persian subject, and 
who knew far more about things oriental than any other Athenian of his 
time. We can imagine the historian eagerly drawing from this noble Persian 
full details as to official arrangements and a3 to court secrets, which he had 
failed to obtain when himself on his travels in the East. We need only 
suppose that they spent some months together at Athens; then Herodotus 
sailed for the west, to avoid seeing the end of a struggle between two cities, 
both of which he had reason to love, while Zopyrus again turned his face 
eastward to meet his death. When Herodotus returned again to Athens, 
events had taken quite a new turn ; and we can well understand why 
Herodotus never completed his story of Zopyrus, even if we accept the 
conjecture that he owed to him much important and valuable information. 

Before I end this paper, it may be worth while to consider the accuracy 
of one important section of the information which Herodotus, as we suppose, 
derived from Zopyrus, i.e. the episode of the capture of Babylon which ends 
Bk. III. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the well known details in Hero- 
dotus as to the desperate resistance of Babylon, the hopeless position of 
Darius, and the self-devotion by which the elder Zopyrus saved his king 
from a most difficult situatiou. I propose only to consider the two great 
criticisms which are brought against Herodotus' narrative : 

(1) It is maintained by many that he has completely misunderstood his 
authorities and that he ascribes to Darius a siege which really was carried out 
by Xerxes. 

(2) The whole story of the self-devotion of Zopyrus is rejected as a fable. 
These two criticisms must be discussed separately. 

The first criticism is practically that urged long ago by Ctesias : he, we 
are told, related of Megabyzus the story told by Herodotus of the elder 
Zopyrus. Sayce (ad loc.) seems to attach some weight to the evidence of 
Ctesias; but no one is likely, I think, to be seriously influenced by Ctesias as a 
witness against Herodotus or by Sayce as a critic of him. 

Other historians who ascribe the siege to Xerxes are Noldeko (doubtfully 
in KB. xviii. p. 572) and Lehmann ( Woch. fihr Klass Phil. 1900, p. 963). 
The reasons are : — 

(1) It is impossible to fit a siege of ' 20 months' (the duration given by 
Herodotus iii. 153) into the narrative of the Behistun Inscription. 

(2) Lehmann tries to fit in Herodotus' * 20 months' with the dates 
of Babylonian inscriptions of the time of Xerxes. But his attempt, though 
ingenious, will not convince anyone who does not wish beforehand to be 
convinced. There are at least two uncertain quantities in his equation. 
In fact the evidence from the Babylonian inscriptions is actually used by 
Maspero (Hist. Anc. iii. p. 677, n.) on the opposite side to Lehmann, 
i.e. to support Herodotus. 

(3) The third argument is that the cruelty of the victor (Herodotus iii. 
159) after taking Babylon is more in keeping with the character of Xerxes than 
with that of Darius. 

It will be obvious that of these three arguments only the first is worth 
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anything. If the Behistun Inscription contradicts Herodotus, no one will 
maintain his accuracy against it. But does it contradict Herodotus ? Leh- 
mann (ut sup.) and E. Meyer (G. des A. i. 614) say that it does ; Duncker 
and Maspero (ut sup.) say that it does not. I will quote the words of the 
inscription, (col. II. par. I.) 'says Darius the King. Then Nidintabelus with 
the horsemen faithful to him fled to Babylon. Then I went to Babylon. By 
the grace of Ormazd I both took Babylon and seized that Nidintabelus. 
Then I slew that Nidintabelus at Babylon.' 

So far the narrative goes decidedly against Herodotus. Taken by itself 
it would seem to imply a speedy capture of the rebel city. But the next 
paragraph points as decidedly the other way. ' While I was at Babylon, these 
are the countries which revolted against me : Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, 
Armenia, Parthia, Margiana,Sattagydia, Sacia.' Clearly the siege of Babylon was 
a long business. It is not necessary to accept Herodotus' 'twenty months,' 
though they may be accurate ; but surely it is unreasonable to reject his whole 
story, and suppose that he committed so gross a blunder, and made such a 
foolish confusion, as to an important event that happened only some forty 
years before his birth. 

On the whole then the evidence against Herodotus' accuracy on this 
point seems quite insufficient to outweigh the a priori probability that he 
knew what he was writing about. 

With regard to the story of the self-mutilation of Zopyrus, I hope that 
I shall not be thought unduly credulous when I say that it seems to me, 
though no doubt exaggerated, to contain a s.ilid basis of truth. 

The arguments against it are : — 

(1) It is not mentioned in the Behistun Inscription. If it had been 
ever so true, would it have been mentioned ? It was much more creditable 
to Darius the king to take towns by the ' grace of Ormazd ' than by the 
mutilation of Zopyrus. 

(2) But it is urged, no mutilated man could have been set over the 
province of Babylon. We need not take Herodotus too literally in his 
details; Zopyrus probably made himself ' noseless ' and 'earless' pretty much 
in the sense in which 

' Earless on high stood unabashed Defoe.' 

But I have no doubt he gave himself some permanent scars. Who would 
have been offended by these but the Babylonians, whose feelings Darius was 
not very likely to spare ? 

(3) But it will be urged the story is a well-known legend. Sir H. 
Rawlinson writes: 'The story told by Polyaenus (and Herodotus) is in its 
minutest features identical with a certain standard oriental tale told by the 
bards of Persia, India, and Cashmeer.' But all these stories are long 
subsequent to Herodotus, and may well be as much echoes from his narrative 
as is that of Livy as to the self-mutilation of Sextus Tarquinius (i. 54). 

Polyaenus tells us that Zopyrus was copying the self-devotion of a Sacan 
Risaces who had tried to destroy in this way the army of Darius. This story 
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is quite independent of Herodotus, and may be held to confirm his narrative 
as least as much as to refute it. 

For the story in its main outlines it may be urged : — 

(1) That apart from Herodotus and Polyaenus, it is told by Frontinus 
{Stmt. iii. 3, who puts it in the time of Cyrus) and Justin (i. 10). Ctesias 
obviously told the same story, though in his violent antagonism to Herodotus 
he misdated it. 

(2) That Zopyrus was made ruler of Babylon is an undoubted fact. 

(3) If we can accept the story, it suits its context well. Darius was in 
a hopeless position, with an impregnable town to capture and an empire 
falling into greater revolt every day. The self-devotion of Zopyrus had an 
adequate motive and an adequate result. 

The second and easy capture of Babylon by Intaphernes (Beh. Inscrip. 
iii. 14) is easily explicable. The Walls of the town had been breached in all 
directions, and it was about as indefensible as Liege in Scott's Quentin 
Dttrward, 

I am conscious that in maintaining the accuracy of Herodotus as to the 
siege of Babylon, I am distracting attention from the main argument of this 
paper. The two points are only partially connected. It is quite possible to 
accept the view that Herodotus derived important information from the 
younger Zopyrus, even if we also feel ourselves compelled to convict 
Herodotus of undue credulity in accepting the whole of his stories. 

The first part of my paper I am conscious consists of a series of 
hypotheses. In the fragmentary state of our evidence, uo other method of 
inquiry is possible. I hope, however, that some of them may be thought to 
throw light on a difficult and important subject. 

J. Wells. 
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